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ABSTRACT 

In order to identify minority attitude:? toward 
occupational education^ a survey form was developed and administered 
to a stratified random sample of 85 high school students, 85 
community college students, , and 80 community residents in the 
college's primarily Black service area. In 17 tables, the ^authors 
note -the composition of. the 'group by sex, age, and ethnic group; 
expressed occupational goals; prefer'red methods for entering an 
occupation; persons influent ie^l in determining career choice; 
training methods and institutions respondents wished to avoid and 
reasons for avoidance* The authors attribute negative attitudes 
toward occupational education t<D the unrealistic job expectations of 
minority high school and community college students and blame these 
aspirations on ineffective career guidance in the high schools* 
Students need a minimal understanding of the requirements for 
educational programs and careers, and of the severity of. the 
competition for the available positions. The authors recommended a 
once*a-week multi-hour session and year-long credit course for high 
school seniors to be given at the college. Considering th^ low 
influence of teachers and counselors, the course could be given by 
carefully chosen professional, business, government, - and labor 
leaders; better community and industry relations along with fvuture 
job placements might Jje valuable fringe benefits. (HHH) 
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rORWARD 



In azQT I iMinllji T>nf 1 inttltutica^ having service and leaderahlp of 
that area aa part of its goals, it is necessfoy for p lanni ng to Ibe realis- 
tic and to be just. Conpton Commity College has a long history of 
attemiting td fWLfill this need^j^ ^v. 

It is irith this as one of its goals that the Institutiotf cowLssioned 
Mr# Fred Oberlander and staff to provide sooie understanding qt conunity 
attitudes as they arelate to occupational education* It vas expectfed that 
this survey vould then offer us an opportunity to better xmderstand the 
ccmonity fpr ufaich ve strive to provide loeamingfUl services. 

This survey has noir given tui a greater understanding of the District 
and ifill provide a base from irtiich ire can develop necessary programs. 

To those cooponent districts, vithout irfaose assistance ve could not 
have coiJ^leted this survey-- lyxnrood Itaified, Paranount Unified and CoB^ton 
Uhified School Districts— -we express our sincere appreciation. To the 
Chancellor's Office of the California CoMsunity Colleges, we al#o express 
our thanks for the funding necessazy to carxy out this project. ^ 
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INTRODOCTION - PROBLEM AMD OBJECTIVES 



The Compton Community College staff in its continuing effort to improve the pro- 
grams of the College sees a particular need for re-evaluating the vocational 
education programs* Several factors indicate a divergence between existing pro- 
grams and the attitudes of students toward them* Enrollinent in certain vocational 
pourses-is far greater than woTild be expected from a survey of other courses - 
«It is the belief of educators that the minority community holds very negative 
ideas^ about occupational education in the community college. «1 This belief in a 
problem of attitudes receives support from several Compton Unified School District 
gradmte surveys. Furthermore, the problem of ^course content was analyzed in an 
earlier project.^ 

The objectives of the survey were: * 

(1) To identify minority community and student attitudes toward specific ^ areas of 
occupational education and occupational education in general, particxilar 
interest will be given to these areas, of low selection and high availability 
(as indicated by local employers) j 

(2) TO identify, the reasons for these attitudes, particularly the reasons for the 
negative attitudes. 

OTHER APPLICABLE RESEABCH ; 



A review of the research into attitudes about vocational education revealed several 
areas which would be applicable to the present problem. These may be seeking infor- 
mation about career opportunities, choosing an oocupation\ training for that occu- 
pation, feelings about the job and factors which were influential in the selection 
of the occupation. ^ 

The Community Occupational Survey - 1970 revealed significant discrepancies between 
available Jobs and student program selection.3 The effect of student plans on 
enroLbnent is obvious; howeVer, how many students develop those plans is not so 
obvious. Pallone^ found that^persons who hold. a particular job and parents, par- 
ticularly mothers, were more influential in occupational choices than teachers or 
counselors. 

1. Project Proposal, p.l. ' • 

2. Oberlander, Fred, Community, Occupational Survey - 1970 , Compton College. 

3. Oberlander, 23. . ■ ^ -.^ i 
4,, pallone, Richard and Hurley, "Further Data On Key Influencers Of Occupational 

Expectation Among Minority louth". Journal of Counseling Psychology , Vol. 20, 
.No* 5, il8A-A86, 1973. 
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Occupational level was related to planning and preparation by Hart*^, who found 
that many of the people in skilled and semi-skilled jobs chose their present 
employment more because of chance events than because of career planning. 



THE SURVEY FORM 



Previous, research suggests a focus on career plans, influences on career choices 
and job attitudes. Th© questions in these areas were designed to include a 
range of possibilities from both the positive and negative viewpoints • In ad- 
dition, the survey form also contained several opportunities for written comments. 

After the initial design of the survey form, preliminary testing and subsequent 
revisions, it was submitted to a panel of consultants (Roger Beam, Rosetta Bamett 
Fannie McDuffie and Jerry^ Valenta) for further comment and revision. Mr. Floyd 
Hopper also made recommendations for changes. 



Th© survey questionnaire 
students and the communitir 



yas then administered by an interviewer or teacher to 
at large. 



THE SURVEY METHOD 



The survey form was administered to a stratified random sample of eighty-five 
high school students, eighty-five Compton College students, and eighty commxinity 
resl4ent**.^he number of people surveyed in each school or community was pro- 
portional toVthe total population of the Compton College District. Statistical 
^mlysis of t^^ three groups hag been used to verify that the sampling was, in 
fact, random. ' , 

Th© surveys were administered to general education classes in both high schools 
and college. A basic consideration was to avoid groups made up primarily of 
either academic or vocational students. In the high schools, one entire class 
was surveyed; \{hereas, at Compton College, only four or five students per class 
were surveyed. 

The community residents surveyed were selected by a grid system. A map of the 
college district wa^ marked off into a grid whose squares had an area of approx- 
imately one fourth square mile. A staff member went to the street intersection 
nearest each grid intersection And then intervi.ewed the resident living in the 
fifth eyen-numbered house on the block. If the resident living in the fifth 
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house was not home or waa of the vnrong sex (the survey design required alternat- 
ing sexes), the interviewer continued to the next house on the block. 



TABLE 1 ^ 

NUMBER OF PEOPLE SORVEYED IN EACH GROUP 

Centennial High School 16 

Compton High School ' 27 

Dominguez High School 15 

I^wood High School 11 

Paramount High School 16 

^ 85 



Compton College (Day) ■ A5 
Compton College (Night) AO 



V Compton, City 33 

Lynwood, City 18 
Paramount, City . 15 
• • Enterprise and 

. Willbwbrook Areas 

The survey has created a large amount of data which has been put into tables for 
clarity and emphasis. The percentage of people in each group who chose each 
response has been computed to give an indication of the relative importance of 
each response. Each question has then been validated by computing, the chi-square 
value. This method is commonly used to assess the over-all differences ueuwaen 
the groups to determine whether or not the response to a question i^ greater than 
that which would be obtained by chance. If the group's response to a question was 
found' to be vaUd, Z-scores were calculated to determine which responses within 
|hat group were moat meaningful. 

6. The actual number of people surveyed occasionally differs from the correct 
■ proportion due to rounding off and a few invalid responses. 
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The groups are ustially presented in /ertical columnsj thereforej^ the percentages 
for each group are presented in a vertical column. .-^SiMlarly, the data for eacH 
response to a question are presented in a horizontal row.^ and the group differences 
should^ th^refore^ be read horizoj^talljr. "When chi-squaws And Z-acores have a 
probability of .05 or less they are coiisidelred significant, whether high or J.ow. 
in other wprds, when, the odds are better than 1 to 20,, we must assum^eythe ^differ- 
ences are caused by chance and are inconclusive.- It is important to rejiember 
that chi-squariB is a test of over-all differences,^ not individual* differences.* 

■. ' .... ■ • ■ /' 

THE' RESULTS ^ _ " • ^ 

An analysis of the ethnic and 'sex characteristics is presented in Table 2. 
tistical analysis proves that the numbers of males and females are ndt signifi-^ 
^cantly -different. Th© analysis of ethnic differences is significant, ^however*- A 
careful interpretation of Table 2 will show that the differences are not unexpected 
but permit some insight into age distributions of the various groups. 

The major discrepancies are in the* college student group in which the majority of 
students are either black' or "other". , 
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- . TABLE 2 
COiiPOSITION fil SEX AND ETHNIC GROUP 

* 1. 



Number in Group 



% of Group 



High' 
School * College 



Qoinffiunity TOTAL 



High 
School 



College Connminity 



TOTAL 



Male 
Female 



4.1 



A3 



39 



123 
127 



A8.2 
51.7 



50.1 



48.7 
51.2 



A9.2 
50.8 



TOTALS ' 85. 



85 



80 



250 , 



99.9 



99.5 



99.9 



w School College* 



J.00.0 



Community TOTAL 

leT 



High 
School 
68.2 



Colloge Commmlty 



TOTAL 



Black 



58 



Mexican- ■ 
American 10 

Caucasian 15* 

other and' 
Unknown' 2 



2«' 
3» 

16* 



J20» 
15 



32 
33 

19 



11*7 
17.6 

2.3 



75.2* 

2.3* 
3.5* 

18.9» 



55.0* 

25.0* 
18.7 

1.2 



66.A 

12 ..8 
13.2 

7.6 



U TOTALS 85 



85 



•80 



250 



99.8 



99.9* 



99.9 



100.0 



SEX 
' x2 = 4.18 
prob.=. .001 



* Values have probability of .05 or less. 



ETHNIC GROUP 
x2 = A7.5 
prob. = .25 
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Since two-thii*ds of the sample is composed of students, the ages from fifteen to 
twenty are presented individually and as a range. 



TABLE 3 



COMPOSITION BY Ai 



/ 







Number in Group 






% of Group 






High 






High „ 




Community 




School 


College 


Community 


School 


College 






1 






1.2 






18 






21.2 








52 


2 




61.2 


2,4. 






u'. 


■; . 12 ' 




16.5 


u.i 


1.2 


i9 


1 


12 


\ 


1.2 


14.1 


3.8 


20 




2 


3 




2.4 



15-20 


85 


29. 




100.0 


34.1 


5.0 


21-30 




43 


2J 




50.6 


28.8 


31-40 




11 


18 




13.0 


22.5 


41-50 




. 2 


21 


1 


2.4 


26.3 


51-60 






11 ' 






13.7 


61-65 






1 






1.2 


66+ 






2 






2.5 

















TOTALS: 



85 



85 



80 



100.1 



100.2 



100.0 



The careers listed by the students were categorized accordjlig to the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles '^ As/niight be e:}q)ected from idealistic students, the careers 
selected were primarily professioidal, semi-professional or managerial. On the 
other hand, the jobs lisjted by the community residents were fairly representative 
of the current job market. Although many of the students may be able to function 
quite effectively in higher-level careeaSs (professional, semi-professional, etc.), 
the unfortunate reality is that nikny others may not. 

7. U. S* Dept. of Labor, Dictionary of Occupational Titles , Vol. 1. 
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TABLE 4. 
EXPRESSED OCCUPATIONAL GOALS 

Number in Group 



High 
School 


• 

College 


Community 


High 
School 


College 


Community 


Prof G s a ional 


IB* 


5' - 




21.2* 


5.9 




Semi-Prof e s sional 


. 53 


36* 


5* 


27.1 


^.40* 


6.3* 


MBUCL^oricil 


5 


16* . 


3* 


5.9 


' 18.8* 


3.8* 


"b-lerical 


10 


10 


12 


11.8 


11;8 


15.0 


Sales 






1 






' 1.3 


Sendee-personal 


9 


u 


3 


10.6 


4.7 


'3.8 


Service-Protective 




. 2 






2;4r 




Service-Building 




•V 










Agriculture 














Skilled 


7 


3* 


17* 


8.2 


3.5* 


21.3* 


Semi-Skllled 


5 


6» 


21* 


5-9 


7.1* 


26.3* 


Home 






16 






20.0 


No Occupation 


8 


3 


2 


9. A 


3.5 


2.5 


TOTALS: 


85 


85 


80 


100.1 


100.1 


100.3 






x2 = 


132.5 









probt = •OOL 
^Values have probability of .,05, or less. 



Although careers o'f the sample group generally did not differ significantly when 
analyzed by sex, these data are included for the pu37pose of completeness and the 
reader's information.^ 
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TABLS 5 

OCCUPATIONAL GOALS CATEGORIZED BY Sp 



Number in Group 



% of Group 



Male 


Female 






31 


)33 


16 


^ 5 


U* 


28* 


1 




7 


9 


2 




27* . 




18 


U 




16* 


7 


6 



'Male 



Female 
5O" 



18 



Professional 
Semi-professional 
Mahagerial 
Clerical 
Sales 

Service-Personal*^ 
Service-Protective 
Service-Building 
Agriculttiral 
Skilled 
Seini-Skilled 
Home 

No Occupation 



43.5 
48.5 
76.2 
12.5* 

100.0 
43.8 

100. Q 



90. 0» 
56.3 

^53.8 



51.6 
23.8 
87.5* 

.56.3 



10.0* 
43.8 
100.0* 



x2 = 66.5 
prob. = .001 



*Vaiues have probability of .05 or less. 



job preferences were also surveyed from a negative viewpoint. That is, students 
and residents were asked which occupations they would least likely enter ( and 
second least likely). Although the results for each gro^ip are Infomative, there 
are no significant trends or differences, . / 

/ ; . , ■ ■ 

8. The service-Personal category includes jobs such as vocational nurse, food 
sfi-rvicse and entertainment. . / 
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TABLE 6 



FIRST AND SECOND IMST LIKELY .OCCUPATIONAL GOALS 



Number In Gpoup 



High • 
S6hool 



% of Group 



High 
Schbol 



College 



Conm^nlty 



O 

College 



ConuHunlty 



No Choice 
Mechanical 
Technical 
r Trades 
Office 



•3 
26 
6 
9 
21 
20 



5 
35 
7 
5 
20 
13 



22 

^ 7 
6\ 
20. . 
19 ' 



3.5 
30.6 

7.1 
10 ..6 

23.5 



5.9 

a. 2 

.8.2 
5.9 
23.6 
15.3 



7.5 
€7.5 
. 8.8 
7.5 
25. 0; 
23.8 



TOTALS: 


85 


85 


^0 


100.1 


100.1 


• 100.1. 






Number in Group 






% of Group 




High 






High 




Community 




School 


College Conmtmity 


School 


College 


No Ci^oice 


15 


12 


26* 


- 17.6 


u.i 


32.5 : 


Mechanical >- 


18 


10 


8 


21.1 


11.8 


10.0 


Technical ^ 




20 


10 


21.1 


23.5 . 


12.5 


Trades 




24* 


11 


17.6 . 


28.2 


13.8 


Office 




11 




8.2 


12.9 


11.3 


Other 


12 


8 - 




14.1 r 


9.4 


20.0 


TOTALS: 


85 


^ t5 


go 


99.7 ■ 


. 99.9 


100.1 



LEAST LIKELY 
prob.= .96 



SECOND LEAST LIKELY 

x2 = 25 
prob. T .01 



*Values have probability" of .05 or less. 
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TABLE 7 

FIRST AND SECOND LEAST LIKELY OCCUPATIONAL GOALS BY SEX 



CO \ 





Number in Group 


% of 


Group 




Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Mechanical 


35 


51 


40.7 


59.3 


Technical 


11 


10 


52.4 


47.6 


Trades 


7 


r ^ 


35.0 


65.0 


Office 


37 


1 24 


60.7 


39.3" 


0ther9 


28* / 




100.0 




No Choice 


5 


5 


50.0 


50.0 




Male 


/ 

Female 


Male 


Female 


Mechanical 


19 


18 


51.4 


48.7 


Technical 


21 


27 


43.8 


56.2 


trades 


23 


28 


45.1 


54.9 


Office 


19 


8 


70.4 


29.7 


Other 


19 


27 


41.3 


58.7 


No Choice 


22 


19 


53.7 


46.3 



o 

CO 



LEAST LIKELY 

= A7.50 
prob. = .001 . 



SECOND. LEAST LIKELY 

= 7.68 
prob. = .20 



i^Values have probability of ..05 or less* 



Although many people placed a very high value on education, there are some contra- 
dictory responses. For example, "on-the-job training" was frequently cited as an 
effective method of job-training. Without even considering the validity of this 
response, it must bajaoted that job- training is not education but an alternative 
to education. As to the validity of "on-the-job training", it must be asked 
whether "on-the-job training" merits such a large response. 



^• The job category "other" includes food services, drafting, etc. 
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TABLE 8 



PREFERRED METHODS FOR ENTERING AN OCCUPATION 



Number In GrOup % 'of Group 





High 






High 








School 


College 


Community 


School 


College 


Community • 


Be promoted 


1 


6 




1.2 


6.0 ^ 


/ 4.7 


On-the-job 














Training 


16* 


20 


32* 


18.^ 




37. 2» 


Apprenticeship 


5 


6 


12 


5.81 


6.0 


13.9 


Education 




67» 


32* 


73.3*" 


67.0* 


37.2* 


^No Training 












6.9* 


Needed 


1 


1 


.6 


.1.2 


\ 1.0 


TOTALSrv 


t5 


99 




100.1 


10^0 


99.9 



x2 = 35.36 
prob. = ,001 



^Values have 'probability of .05 or less. 



one of the most significant areas to emerge vas that of influences on career 
choices. The large ntnnber of people who indicated no influence is surprising; it 
is hard to imagine how a valid occupational choice could have been made. Those 
people who indicated no particular influences are not likely to become meaning- - 
fully involved in any vocational education programs since their "choice" of occu- 
pation can prbbably be freely changed. In Table 9 it would appear that all of 
the communities! second choices are significant, but this is a statistical 
phenomena due to the large number of people failing to make an alternate choice. 
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TABLE 9 

MOST INFUJENTIAL AND SECOND MOST INFLUENTIAL PEOPLE IN CAREER CHOICES 



t-3 

Eh 



H 

Eh 
CO 







Number in Group 




% of Group % 






■ High 






High 








School 


College 


Community 


school 


College 


Community 


.Patents ■ ^ 


42* 


■ 35 


12* 


49. A* 


41.1 


15.0* 


Teachers 


11 


6 




12.9 


7.1 


5.0 


People on Job 


17 


23» 


3* 


20;0 


27.1* 


3.8* 


Relatives 


2 


•6 


6 


2.3 


.■ 7.1 


7.5 


Coimselors 


2 


K 


0 ' 


2.3 


\ 4.7 


0 


Friends* 


k 


8 




A.7 


^ 9.4 


2.5 


No Choice 




3* 


- 53* 


8.2« 


3.5* 


66.3* 


TOTALS: 


85 


85 < 


go , 


99.8 


100.0 


100.1 






■ » 

Number in Group 




% of Group 






High 






High 




Community 




School 


College 


Community 


School 


college 



O 
03 



Parents 8 

Teachers 12 
People on Job 11 

Relatives 13 

Counselors 5 

Friends 15 

No Choice 14 



12 
U 

7 
21* 

K 

19» 

5* 



0 
2* 
0 
3* 
2 
2* 
3.8* 



15.4 
14.1 
16.7 
6.4 
19.2 
17.9 



17.1 
8.5 

25.6* 
4.9 

23. 2» 
6.1* 



7.4* 

11.1* 
7.4 
7,4* 
66.7* 
100.0 



TOTALS: 



1ST CHOICE 

x2 = 290 
prob. = .001 



82 



27 



100,0 100.0 



2ND CHOICE 

x2 = 181.39 
prob. = .001 



^Values have probability of .05 or better. . ' , 

(Note: Second most influential table does not include "no choices" on most 

influential table . ) • <^ 
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The first choices of most influential people vers also analyzed in terms of age 
groups. It is interesting to note the alijost universal influence of parents, and, 
in the older groups, the increasing significance of "no choice". The choices of 
the two groups ranging from ages 21 - 40 wovdd appear to be highly significantj 
however, this is a statistical phenomena due to the large number of "no choice". 
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TABLE 10 
MOST INFLUENTIAL PEOPLE BY AGE 



Nmnber o? People . 









People 








No 




Age 


parents 


Teachers 


on "Job 


Relatives 


Counselors 


Friends 


Choice 


Totals 


15 


1* . 














1 


16 


8* 


2 


8^- 


2 








20 


17 


26» 


6 


7 


2* 


4 


2* ' 


7 


54 


18 


14* 


2 


4 






2 


-2 


24 


19 


5* 


5 


1 


2 




3 




16 


20 


1 


1 




1 






2* 


5 


21-30 


17* 


5 


16* 


3* 


^ 3» 


4 


18* 


66 


31-40 


6* 


» 


4* 


3* 




1 


15 


29 


41-50 


4 




2 


2 




1 


13*^ ' 


"22 


51-60 


. 4* 






1 




1 


5* 


11 


•61-65 


1* 






• > 








1 


66+ 




4, 










2* 


2 


% of Age Group - 








People 








No 




Age 


Parents 


Teachers 


on Job 


Relatives 


Counselor^ 


Friends 


Choice 


Totals 


15 


100.0* 














100.0 


16 


44.5* 


11.1 


44.5* ■ 










100.1 


17 


48.1* 


. 11.1 


13.0 


3.7* 


7.4 


" 3.7* 


13.0 


100.0 


18 


51.9* 


18.5 


14.8 






7.4 


.7.4 


100.0 


19 


38.5* 


15.4 


7.7 


15.4 




23.1 




100.1 


20 


20.0 


20.0 




20.0 






40.0* 


100.0 


21-30 


25.8* 


7.6 


24.2* 


. 4.5* 


4.5* 


6.1 


27.3* 


100.0 


31-40 


20.7* 




.13.8* 


10.3* 




3.4 


51.7 " 


99.9 


41-50 


18.2 




9.1 


9.1 




4.5 


' 59.1* 


100.0 


51-60 


36.4* 






9.1 




9.1 


45.5 


100.1 


61-65 


ido.o* 














100.0 


66+ 














100* 


100.0 



J2 " ^ 

3^ = 95 
prob. = .OOr' y 



^Values have probabjLlity of .05 or less. 



All of the people Interviewed were asked to list any other skills, activities oij^ experi- 
ences which they felt were influential in their choice of careers. Although percentages 
for these responses are interesting, a detailed analysis, unfortunately, would be in- 
conclusive, due to the large number failing to respond to this question. This is further 
evidence of the lack of influential people and experiences. ' 
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TABLE 11 

OTHER 'iNFUJENGES ON CAREER CHOICES 



Number in Group 



% of Group 



High 
School 



College Community 



High 
School 



College Community 



School Courses 17 

Hobbies 15 
' Volunteer 

"Acii^-vities 13 

-Home Activities '~ 5 

Miscellaneous 7 

No Choice 38 



15 
5 

5 
A 
U 



7 
3 

1 
7 
5 



17.9 
15.8 

13.7 
5^.3 
7.U 

HO.O 



17.( 
5.9 

5.9' 
A.7 
16.5 

.AM- 



8.8 
3.8 

1.3 
8.8 
6.3' 
71.3 



TOTALS: 



95 



100.1 



100.0 



100.3 



x~ = 70 
prob. - ,001 



C 



10 



TABLE 12 



SINGLE MOST INFUJENTIAL ITEM 



Number in Group 



% of Group 





■ High ■ 
School 


College Community 


High 
School 


College 


Community 


Family Members 


11 ' 


6 5 


12.3 


. 7.1 


6.3 


School Staff 


A 


2 


. 4.7 


2.A 




Other People 


2 


1 ' 


2.A 


1.2 




Hobbies 


2 




2. A 






Activities 


8 


13 2 


9. A 


15.3 . 


2.5 


School Work 


3 


1 


3,5 


1.2 




People on job 


7 


3 


8.2 


3.5 




No Choice 


" 48 


59 73 


56.5 


69.4. 


91.3 




• ■» 


= 37.5 
prob. = .01 









10. Thi^ table; is included for information only. 
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Responses to questions on negative attitudes were quite revealing. High school 
students had very definite opinions on which educational institutions to avoid, 
whereas conanunity residents were generally open to all typeis of education. 

TABLE 13 

EKICATIONAL INSTITUTIONS TO BE AVOIDED 



Number In Group ^ of (Foup 



Would Avoid 


High 
School 


College 


Community 


High 
School 


College 


Community 


Apprenticeship 








18.1* 


11.5 " 


3.5* 


Training 


19* 


11 


3* 


Trade School 


20* 


25*. 


12*. 


19.0* 


26.3* 


u.i* 


Voc. Ed. in 










6.3* 




Comm. Cqliege 




6* 


8* 


42.9* 


9.4* 


College or 








U.3 


7.3 


7.1 


University- 


15 


7 


. 6 


Nona of Above 




a* 


50* 




43.1* 


58.9* 


All of Above 


3 




K 


2.9 




4.7 


No Response 


3 


5 


2 


2.9 


5.? 


7.4 



i - 



= 119.7 
prob. •= .001 



*Values have probability of .05 or less. 



The reasons given for avoiding, certain institutions generally center around the 
employer and the quality of training. Table 14 does indicate student concerns. 
Industry has not been asked to participate in curriculum development. The mutual 
benefits indicate it would be desirable to increase communication between industry 
and students, and, considering the large Impact of parental influences, possibly 
to include dialog with the families of high school and new college students. 
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TABLE U 

REASONS FOR AVOIDING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 







Number in Group 




^ of Group 






High 






■ High 






School 


College 


Community 


School 


College 


Community 


Employer , - 






16 






16.0 


Won't Hire 


15* 


' . 33* 


17.9* 


27.7* • 


Quality of 














T2^aining ' 


2A 


21 ' 


. 12 


28.6 


. 17.6 


12.0 


iPeople in 














Program 

Lack of* Coinmuni- 


9' 


10*^ 


A • 


10.7 


' 8.4 


4.0 














ty Approval 


6* 


'l6 


33* 


7.1* 


13.4 


33.0* 


Lack of Employer 










16.0 




Approval 


lo- 


19 


13 


11.9 


13.0 


Too DeiBanding 


ll 


17 


13' 


13.1 


14.2 


13.0 


Other^'^ 


9 


3 


9 


10.7 


2.5 


9.0 


TOTALS: 
• 


.84 


119 1 


100 


100. 0 


99.8 


100.0 



= 39.39 
prob. = .001 



«Values have probability of ,05 or less. 



11. Comments usually related .either to costs or specific demands. 
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TABLE 15 



ATTITUDE SURVEY RANKING 



National Data 



National Data j 





O 


<D 
bO 
w 

H 
1 j 

o 

"o 


H 

O 
O 

K/i 

•a 

w ■ 


w 
H 
H 

• 2 

CO 


H 

•H 

09 
CO 

. o 

0 

I: 


0 
03 

t 

0) 

t 


^ i 
0 * i 

* <D n 

Q^. 0 


0) 
H 
H 

0 


H 

0 
0 
Xi 

CO 

•a 

w 


TJ 
0) 
H 
H 

S 
CO 


H 
§ 

•H 

CI 
03 
O 
<^ 
0 


0 

ca 

t 

Pi 


1 

■s 

0 


AdTancement 

V 5-8 
9-12 
13-15 


53 
22 
lo 
9 


57 
20 

10 


3A 
10 


■47 
26 

2 


52 


61 

4 
1 


• Eeguiations 
22 U 
78 • 16 

- , • 42 
37 


11 

25 

■JO 

22 


0 
14 

JO 

51 


1 

6 

^1 

62 


8 . 
22 

34 


14 

27 

■J "7 
J 1 

22 


22 
11 
44 
23 


Benefits 

5-8 
13-15 


66 
20 
aid 
5 


53 
22 
14 
11 


30 • 
33 

15 


20 
33 

20 


23' 

46 


10 

60 


Responsibility 
- * 25 
34 

45 • 16 


16 
30 

/h 
4U 

15" 


18 
26 

21 


6 

31 
pu 
13 


39 
38. 
xo 

5 


35 
36 

6 


55 
45 


Conmunity 

Standing 1-A 
5-8 
9-12 
13-15 


66 
20 

2A 
il2 


19 
15 
15 
45 


13" 
19 
28 

40 


6 

13 
81 


18 
82 


6- 
23 
71 


satisfaction 
. - 18 
11 * 46 

24 11 


37 
25 

12 


44 
40 

3 


13 
35 

10 


59 
29 

0 

4 


71 
23 

1 

4 
2 


78 
22 


Compensation 

1-A 
5-8 
9-12 
13-15 


17 
39 
32 
12 


23 
30 
29 
17 


13. 
31 

AA 
11 


AO 
33 
20 
17 


26 
21 

44 
9 


.24 
34 
29 
5 


■ Seciirlty 
23 53 
56 ' 32 
22 lo 

' 4 


45 
23 

21 
11 


40 
29 
36 
8 


90 
9 

1 


33 
29 

lo 
22 


30 
20 

■24 


11 

44 
45 

67 
33 


Hours 

1-A 
5-8 
9-12 
13-15 


11 

28 
7 
'13 


17 
A5 
2A 
13 


39 
35 
10- 
3 


AA 
39/ 
15 
2 


16 
31 
53 


8 

18 


Scope 
-. * 8 
16 

11 J/i 

89 ^ it5 


17 
24 

27 


6 
16 
4U 
35 


3 
9 

63 


31 
18 

28 


29 
27 

<cO 

18 


Independence 
1-A 
5-8 
9-12 
13-15 


38" 

22 

28 

11 


26 
31 
33 

11 


11 
33 
A3 
13 


6 

19 
A5 
30 


20 
49 
29 


20 
,37 

27" 

L 
0 


supervision 
87 ^ '21 
02 34 
1 29 


U 
27 
29 


24 

34 
16 

CO 


33 
37 
13 

17 


21 
41 
36 


17 
34 
42 

7 


11 

44 
45 


Pay 

1-A 
' 5-8 
9-12 
13-15 


AB 
26 
17 
13 


4.-1 
25 
21 
13 


A5 
30 
10 
10 


u 

20 
24 


24 
43 
32 
1 


25 
40 
21 

u 


Type Work 
11 37 

33 26 
13' 30 

34 9 


37 
26 
22 
15 


74 ' 
LO 

8 

5 


30 
35 
22 
13 


69 
13 
7 

11 


54 
25 
9 

12 


22 

44 
22 
12 


Physical 

Considerations 
1-A 
5-8 
9-12 
13-15 


18 
30 
28 

30' 


11 
38 

AA 
17 


13 
20 
39 
26 


' 3 
25 
30 
42 


21 
79 


1 
2 
15 
82 


11 
89 


1 

1 
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Thy fifteen-question, forced choice* questionnaire comprising Sectioq 8 on the 
survey l*e\reals some startlirjg insights into attitudes whefi compared with. the 
National Historical Research data which lias been developed over the past 
fifteen years. 

Of particular significance is that 66^ of high school students rank benefits 
among the first eight choices, while only about 2% of the professionals, 
supervisors and executives do the same. 

Community standing is even more significant. 32% of high school students 
rank work which indicates personal achievement in the eyes of the community 
in the top eight ranks while only approximately 11% of professionals, super- 
visors and executives do likewise. 

Good working hours are important to only approximately I65S of the ^''prestige 
group" in the national sample while 1U% of high school students are lobking 
for this. 

33% of high school students rank work free from pressure (Physical 'Consid- 
erations), among the top eight as compared with only 3% of the professional- 
managerial group. 

Work which requires the readiness to meet obligations (Responsibility) is 
ranked among the first four choices by 35 to ^5% of the Control Prestige . 
Group as compared with 18^ of the high school students aspiring to get into 
this group. 

What does it all mean? Educators, parents and, employers have failed to 
effectively communicate one of the most basic of basics. Nothing cocies fred. 
One must work to achieve a position, but hard work alone can not do it. One 
must be able to realistically appraise one's own ability and determination. 
For this type of understand^ing better avenues of communication are required. 
Without insight and understanding implementation can not be expected. 

N • \ 
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SUMMARY AND CONCUJSIONS 



Much evidence indicates that Compton Community College meats many of the needs, 
of. its s'tudents and those of the comnnmity it serves. The survey, however, 
pbints up several major problem areas with which the College staff must deal if 
it is to keep pace with the ever** changing scene : 

1. Gene^lly, high school students do not at present accept the advice - 
/ - , of teachers and counselors # * * 
^. Although students are greatly influenced by the plans their parents 
have for them (Pallone, et al.,, found that the mother's influence 
is approxiiiiately 3i times greater than that of the father), co&bined 
parental inf luence\ls significant in only about onerhalf of the 
f high School senior population* The other half reties \>n other 
influence S.I 

^ 3.' None of these other influences is statistically significant by 

itself 5 however, when combined, they indicate that the majority of 
high school seniors have no truly interested, knowledgeable source » 
of information on which they rely for career guidance. Thereby a 
"vacuum" exlsibs which leads to drifting into occupations which only 
by chance are suited t6 the individual's capabilities and potential. 
4.» It is of great interest to note that negative attitudes to vocational 
education are apparently formed early in the student's training. 
High School students who, asf discussed before, have no , real source 
of inpat, signifio€uitly rule out vocational education in community 
colleges^ apprenticeship training and trade schools. Yet the vast 
majority of, career opportunities are in the areas for which these 
.rejected means of education prepare students. "When one concludes 
^ by logical inference that "academic training" for professional jobs 
is preferred by the majority,, then onef^mst also ask, "can this 
3Bajority successfully defeat the attrition rate, both within the 
imiversity system and, even more important, in real life competition 
for the approximately 10^ of career opportunities which are avail- 
able". 

5^* The reasons given for avoiding educational institutions are strong 
indications of lack of knowledge of the quality and regard for the 
type of training available and of deep seated feelings and attitudes 
which exert great influence on high school seniors. Many high 
school students have unrealistic occupational expectations. It is 
douWful that such large a number of students have either the ability 
or the temperament for the high level Jobs they indicate.^ Assuming 
that all of those students who so, desired were able to successfully 
complete their eductions, it is doubtful that there would be enough 
Jobs for them. It is not the school's place to pass judgment on a 
student's occupational choice j however, it is the school's place to 
supply the information needed to enable a student to make a reason- 
ably valid choice. 
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students need opportunity to assess their chances of satisfy- 
ing the euoc&'t^naX or job requirements they may * encounter. THis 
would irqjly a minimal understanding ox the requirements for various 
educational programs and careers, and of the severity of the com- 
petitioTfi ^f or the available positions. It is hoped tiiat, ^along with 
this understanding of educational and employment requirements, an 
understanding 6f the job market would be developed. Those best 
qualified by academic training to communicate this to students are 
the counselors, if their guidance were more sought out and accepted 
than the survey indicates. 

To solve these problems two integrated but separate programs appear 
indicated: 

a. A once-a-week multi-hour session and yfear long credit course 
at the College might be provided to give high school seniors * 
(or even juniors) the information they need for making real- 
istic occupational or educational plans. Considering the. 
relatively low influence of teachers and counselors, the bulk 
of the academically coordinated (lecture, question and answer 
them) co\irse could be given by carefully chosen professional, 
business, government and labor leaders. The intent would be 
to give students a practical knowledge of what they can expect 
at all job levels. As part of this cotirse, students cp\ild 
research and report on several career alternatives. Apart ^ 
from the various advantages to the students, better community 
and industry relations along with future job placements might 
be valuable finge benefits. 

b. Many people do not seem to plan careers, but merely seek out 
and take available jobs. This has been suggested by some of 
the earlier research as well as by the large nu^er of people, 
•^particularly in the community, who can not cite any specific 
occupational influences. This Is further emphasized by the 
great number of people who believe in on-the-job training. 
Little do they know that, this is often very narrow in applica- 
tion and questionable in quality. Students seem to feel that 
companies will train them for their jobs because each eompany 
prefers employees trained for their particular methods of 
operation! This is, not statistically reflected in the 'Survey, 
but is based on frequent comments from participants. Today's 
gtudents do not consider that industry often does not find it 
necessary to train in order to fill job openings. People who 
seek available '^ployment should not be criticized unduly. In 
many respects, their ideas conform to actual practice. Men 
and women do need jobs and they can seldom afford to be sel- 
ective. Also, there is a question of the validity of training 
for a job which may not be obtained or for an occupation one 
may not like. Stillj these people are miscing opportunities 
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for maximizing their potential as well as missing the ^bettei^ 
jobs* In order to reach these students, the College needs [ 
-to offer a career planning program complete with vocational, \ 
aptitude, psychological testing and counseling to provide ^ . 
the students the means to understand themselves and* trans- 
late their particular abilities into a reallstid occupational 
opportunity program* 

7. The College needs to impress its value upon the students and the 
community* The majority of current activities is worthwhile and 
relevant,, but, unfortunately, their values are not always obvious* 
The, survey results suggest that attention should be given to sell- 
ing the programme quality and requirements as well as its relevancy* 
The proposals in 6 pf course would also assist with this* 
The large number of high school student^ who wovild avoid vocational 
education ih^a community college dramatizes an impression developed 
by the community interviewer*. To some extent, Compton Community 
College is associated with the various school districts. The Col- 
lie, thereby receives blame for the school districts' failures as 
wejKL as credit for their successes* There is a real need for high 
school students and the community to perceive the College as a 
worthwhile, relevant institution which requires independent effort 
on the part of its students* The College must get across that it 
is not an extension of high School but is, instead, an ihstitution 
of higher learning for those who have the ability and motivation to 
appreciate an^ take advantage of the educational opportunities it 
offers* ^ 

8* Woven through the whole series of responses, particulaj^ly those which 
were found to be statistically significant and not subject to sampl- 
ing chance eiror, and also through the expressed rank order of atti- 
tudes which served as a control on the data elsewhere developed, runs 
a subtle but solid theme. 

Attitudes of minority students jtoward occupational education appear 
to be formed laM as a result of a positive thrust than as a conse- 
* quencbv^ a bombardment of ideas and feelings - expressed or not - 
which keep pounding, "I am somebody — special"* 

Far be it for us to deny here this basic truth about anyone* In the 
context of what has been learned from the survey, however, one aspect 
of this feeling, which is nc^t nebulous but a rather solid fact if it 
causes people to do things, takes on great significance. 
Everywhere throughout the survey and particularly in the rankings of 
Question 8, it is clear that present sources of input are not heavily 
, • relied upon by the minority studentj and that based on what he or she 
has experienced, felt ahd was willing to hear, he or she has chosen 
. occupational goals of "prestige" (Note: Community Standing, Benefits) 
While he 6r she has not had sufficient experience or exposure to 
appreciate the effort required to attain these goals. (Note: Hours, 
Regulations, Responsibility)- 
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Last, but not least, the College must find a way to bring the 
obiectives and performance standards of students into harmony 
to achieve the motivational thrust which is fundamental to job 
success. Conuminlty involvement and subtle exposure to -the 
factors common among successful peoplp - sUch aa 'hard work, 
dedication, -involvement, positive thinking and seOi" reliance - 
appear to be the key. 
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d)MMPNITY ATTITDDE SURVEY 



PERSONAL DATA: / , . , 

School Age Sex ' 

CONSIDERING BOTH THE AVAILABLE JOBS AND lOOR ABILITIES, WHAT/ REALISTICALLY, 
IS YOUR LONG-TERM OCCUPATIONAL GOAL? 

Name the job' 5r. type of job ^ 

WHICH DO YOU BEUEVE. IS THE BEST WAY FOR YOU TO ACHIEVE YOUR OCCUPATIONAL GOAL? 
. . a. Find a job and wait for promotion; * , 

b. Work at a company that provides on-the-job training; 

c. Get into an'appronticeship program; 

d. Get more education; (for example, community college, university, or 

trade school) 

K 

e. }ty goals do not require further preparation. 

WHAT INFUJENCED YOU TO CHOOSE YOUR OCCUPATIONAL GOAL? 

a. Which three of the following people were most influential in this decision? 
(list them in order of ir^rtance) 

Parents Relatives Friends 

^ Teachers * Counselors 

People presently employed in that job 

b. If personal, experiences influenced your choice of occupation, list those 
skillsj activities, or experiences vblch were most influetntial. 



2. 

3. - 

A. : : 

• 5. • 

c. From these tvo lists, indicate the three influences vbich were most important 
in your qhoice of 6n occupation. 

, 1 . I [ ^ 

2. \ 

3. ' [ 
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5. WHICH OCCOPATIONAL AREAS WOTLD Ycfe LEAST LIKELY CHOOSE? (Mwk the leaat likely 
with a (1), the second least likely with a (2) and the third least likely (3). 



Mechanical type johs (machinist, auto mechanic, heavy equipment operator); 
Technical type Jobs (electrical, electronic, industrial, laboratory, 

^ quality control, research); 

Trades (construction, electrician, heating, air-conditioning, insulation, 

sheet metal, structural steel, fabrication); 
Office and related jobs (secretarial, clerical, bookkeeping, data proc- 

.essing); 

Miscellaneous (food services, drivers, technical writing, drafting); 
Other jobs or job types (name) ^ 



IN PREPARING YOURSELF FOR YOUR FUTURE OCCUPATION, ARE THERE ANY AREAS OF TRAIN- 
ING 'OR LEARNING WHICH YOU PLAN TO AVOID? 

a. Apprenticeship training; 

b. Trade school or trade center; 



^ c. Vocational education in a community college; 

(f. College or university; 

"J - 

e. None of the above; 

f. All of the above (why?) 



IF CERTAIN AREAS OF TRAINING OR EDUCATION ARE B^T AVOIDED, WHAT ARE THE REASONS 
FOR AVOIDING THEM? 

a. It is hard to get jobs because employers do not accspt the program; 



b. The training has little value because of poor instruction and/or 
equipment such as tools, machines, typewriters, etc.; 

c. The type of people with whom one would have to associate; 

d. The program is poorly accepted by the community; 
e» The'' program is poorly accepted by the employers; 

f. The requirements of the program are too demanding; 

g. Other ' - 

h. Other • ' . 



8* DECIDE WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING IS MDST IMPORTANT TO YOU AND PUCE A (1) ON THE 
LINE IN FRONT OF I^, THEN DECIDE, WHICH IS SECOND IN IMPORTANCE TO YOU AND PUCE 
A (2) IN FRONT OF IT, CONTINUE LISTING THE ITEMS IN ORDER OF IMPORTANCE TO YOU 
UpiL THE LEAST IMPORTANT ITEM IS USTED AS NUMBER (16). 

Advancement (opportunity for promotion); 



Benefits (vacations, sick pay, insurance, etc); 



Community Standing (work which indicates personal achievement in the eyes 

of the community); 

Company (employment by a company whose policies are good)} 

Hours (good starting and quitting times - good number of hours per day or 

week, day or night work, etc.); 

Independence (work which nepessitates the making of frequent decisions)? 

Pay (large income during the year); ' 

^ Physical Considerations (work relatively free from frequent pressiire or 

/ trying conditions); ' * 

J Regulative (work which includes administrative authority) ; 

Responsfbility (work whi.ch requires the readiness to meet obligations); 

Satisfaction (work which gives you a feeling of accomplishment); 

Security (steady work, no lay-offs, sureness of being able to keep job); 

Scope (work which demands a great deal of ingenuity) ; 

Supervisor (a good boss who is considerate, fair, and receptive to new 

ideas); 

Type of Work (work which is well liked by you). 

(Question 8 reprinted with permission of Fred D. Oberlander & Associates) 
(Copyright 1964) 
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